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INDIA ASKS FOR U.N. RECALL 


SUICIDE BETTER THAN 


Shocking treatment 


HREE different eye-witnesses last 

week testified to the inhuman treat- 

ment which non-European prisoners 
receive in South African gaols. 


They are Mr. Manilal Gandhi, son of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who was imprisoned last 
year for participating in the non-violent resis- 
tance against unjust laws; Miss Freda Troup, 
a British author who recently completed a 
25-day sentence for the same “ offence” an 
Mr. Gert Botha a white South African who 
resigned from his job as a prison warder, 


In a letter to the Johannesburg Star Miss 
Troup said she had seen many examples of 
cruelty to African women by European 
wardresses. Women prisoners, including a 
pregnant woman, had been lashed, punched 
and struck. 


A wardress had thrown a baton at a woman 
who did not answer a question quickly 
enough, another was struck four times with a 
strap. 

“T heard frequent, slapping and crying, and 
I saw women made to strip naked and 
exercise in the courtyard. 


All quiet for visitors 


““T was shocked by the sight of women 
strutting around with gee and straps which 
they did not hesitate to use. Many of them 
were young, directing a more or less unceas- 
ing nerve-tearing scream of abuse and bad 
language at other women under their control.” 


When visitors eame to the prison, reports 
Miss Troup, “ prisoners were neatly aproned 


One of Australia’s 
‘6Seven deadly sins ” 


EV. ALAN WALKER, 42-year-old 

Methodist missioner running a Christian 
crusade in Australia’s cities has listed 
“ Australia’s seven deadly sins” which he says 
are undermining the spiritual health of the 
nation. No. 7 on the list is: “a militarism 
which makes the nation prouder of its ability 
to fight than its power to make peace.” 


In a round-up of opinion on Mr. Walker's 
crusade, the weekly Pix (the Australian illus- 
trated weekly) consulted a colonel and an ex- 
conscript. 

“Peace, like war,” said  soldier-turned- 
businessman Colonel George Colvin, “is a 
two-way affair and our greatest risk is that 
we may endeavour to go the two roads at 
once.” 

Jeff Miles, 18, a university student, had this 
to say: 

“While I was doing my National Service 
training at Ingleburn camp I tried to find out 
the ideas of other chaps. 


“ Most of them agreed that Australia is pro- 
ducing a militarised type of mind. Positive 
action for peace would be to make friends 
with Asiatic countries. 


“To date our handling of Asiatic relations 
has been poor. Australia’s belief that Asian 
hordes are waiting to pounce on us is quite 
contrary to fact. But this attitude of ours 
makes wat far more likely.” 
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The Indian Govern- 
ment has _ requested 
that the United 
Nations be recalled to 
consider the Korean 
question. The request 
indicates that India 
does not believe there 
is much prospect of 
the Korean political 
conference being con- 
vened soon. 


* 


The difficulties in the 
way of the holding of 
that conference are 
not likely to be eased 
by the reports that the 
UN Command in 
Korea’ will shortly 
move its captives to 
Formosa, If the 
General Assembly can 
be recalled to discuss 
the matter it is hoped 
that a solution may be 
found and the talks 
begun. 


* 
This unusual photo- 
graph of UN _ hend- 
quarters at New York 
shows the General 
Assembly building in 
the foreground with 


the tall Secretariat 
building in the rear. 
Unations 


PRISON 


of African prisoners 


and in tidy, silent lines, wardresses interrupted 
their screaming and the whole hysterical key 
was lowered until the doors closed behind the 
visitors.” 


Miss Troup was supporting similar allega- 
tions made previously by Mr. Gandhi. Mr. 
Verster, Pretoria’s director of prisons, had said 
that Mr. Gandhi's allegations were “ absolutely 
unfounded.” 


Mr. Botha, writing in the Rand Daily Mail, 
says that when a non-European enters prison 
and does not understand what is happening, 
“the warders hit and kick him to make him 
understand. 


“T have seen it happen hundreds of times 
and if a prisoner dares to hit back, they will 
‘murder’ him. 


“Let them commit an offence while in 
prison and the punishment meted out before 
the magistrate deals with them is something 
astonishing.” 


Mr. Botha said of one prison on the East 
Rand: “ Were I a non-European being sent 
there I would rather commit suicide.” 


When people come to sce the gaols “a 
signal is passed round to warders, and 
risoners are told if they pompizin they will 
be suitably dealt with afterwards.” 


Stepped from dock 


into freedom 
CO’s SENTENCE REDUCED 


A SENTENCE of one year’s imprisonment 

imposed on a CO for refusing to under- 
take the alternative service to which he was 
directed by the tribunal has been reduced to 
three months by the Sheffield Recorder. 


George Marsh, of Dore, Sheffield, a Quaker 
motor mechanic, claimed complete exemption 
from National Service. He was given non- 
combatant duties by the Leeds local tribunal 
and, when he appealed at Manchester last 
January, was registered for land or hospital 
work, or work with the Friends Ambulance 
Unit International Service. He decided he 
could not comply with any of these condi- 
tions and was sent to prison for twelve months 
by the Sheffield Magistrates on October 5. 


He immediately appealed against the sen- 
tence but, not wishing to avoid all the con- 
sequences of his unconditionalist stand, he did 
not ask for bail but remained in prison until 
the appeal was heard on January 8. By that 
time, as his counsel, Mr. G. F. Leslie, pointed 
out, he had served the equivalent of a four 
and a half months’ sentence, if remission for 
good conduct were taken into account. 


The Recorder, Mr. N. L. C. Macaskie, 
thought that George Marsh was “in a realm 
of fantasy"” when he refused alternative ser- 
vice, “but many people have conscientious 
objections, even on religious grounds, to many 
odd things, and I am not going to say I don’t 
believe in this young man.” 

The reduction of the sentence to three 
months meant that George Marsh stepped 
from the dock into freedom. 

—CBCO. 
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GAOLING OF NATIONAL 
SERVICE RESERVISTS 


Deputation to Ministry of Defence 


MR. FENNER BROCKWAY, chair- 

man of the Central Board for -Cons- 
cientious Objectors, led a deputation to 
the Ministry of Defence on January 12 
to discuss the position of the conscript 
who becomes a conscientious objector 
after he has finished his two years’ whole- 
time military service, but while he is still 
serving his period of reserve service under 
the National Service Acts. 


The deputation was received jointly by Mr. 
Nigel Birch and Mr. Harold Watkinson, Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries to the Minister of Defence 
and the Minister of Labour and National 
Service respectively. 


No hindrance to military transfer 


A. Joseph Brayshaw, a member of the 
Society of Friends, put the proposal that the 
reservist should have unfettered access to the 
CO tribunals without having “ qualified” by 
being court-martialled and serving a prison 
sentence. 


He drew attention to the provision in the 
National Service Act whereby a registered 
CO may, without hindrance, be transferred to 
the military service register, and suggested it 
was only cquitable that a young man should 
be enabled to go in the opposite direction, 
subject to the safeguard of a tribunal. 


Lord Faringdon emphasised that, at present, 
a National Service reservist would not 
normally be court-martialled until he is 
ordered to report for training, and that this 
was the most inconvenient time for all con- 
cerned, including the Service Department. 


Lord Chorley, speaking of the experience of 
one of his students at the London School of 
Economics, thought it absurd that the country 
should spend perhaps £1.000 on training a 
man to be of service to the community, and 
then deprive itself of his services by sending 
him to prison. 


Authorities’ fear of abuse 


Michael Tippett, composer and Peace News 
director, drew on his experience in Wormwood 
Scrubs, at a time when the prison was 
occupied mainly by COs and deserters, to 
illustrate his-contention that social ostracism 
was a sufficient safeguard against any abuse of 
a more liberal procedure. 


It was apparent, from Mr. Birch’s and Mr. 
Watkinson’s replies, that the fear of abuse 
and of opening the door to insincere objec- 
tors was the chief concern of the authorities. 


Mr. F. E. Mitchell, of the Christadelphian 
Military Service Committee, made the point 
that the tribunal itself, in his experience, was 
an adequate safeguard and could be relied 
upon to sift the wheat from the chaff. 


On the Government side, Mr. Watkinson laid 
stress on the importance of ensuring not only 


that the burden of conscription was fairly 
distributed, but also that it should be apparent 
that it was so. Mr. Birch undertook to report 
to the Ministers, but could hold out no hapes 
of any change. 


Other members of the deputation were Mr. 
Richard Wainwright, representing the Liberal 
Party, Mr. G. H. R. Rogers, MP, for Kensing- 
ton North, and Bernard Withers, Secretary of 
the CBCO. 


KOREA’S UNWILLING 


REPATRIATES 
By Edith Adlam 


(THE Indian Custodial Unit in Korea 
has demonstrated—to Communists, 
United Nations Forces, and Neutral 
Nations alike—that non-violent tech- 
niques can be astonishingly successful. 


An army has gone to a foreign country for 
the purpose of peace-making. It has covered 
itself with glory usually associated with 
martial exploits. The complaints, threats, pro- 
tests, slanders, from both sides, were dealt with 
in friendly, patient, untiring fashion, and few 
will now withhold praise. 


The dangerous incidents among the prisoners 
were expertly coped with by the Indians and 
loss of life was about | per cent. of what it 
had been during a similar period, with United 
Nations in control. Gen. Thimayya now 
prepares to hand prisoners back to the detain- 
ing sides satisfied that only about 2,000 would 
still choose to go to the Communists, if given 
free choice. 


Recruits for Chiang ? 


The pretension of the United Nations High 
Command to be concerned for the prisoners is 
exposed by the following announcement by 
perl Hull (New York Times, December 

Ne 


“After January 22, these men will be 
entitled to their freedom as civilians... As 
civilians they are to be enabled to go to any 
available country of their choice... Both 
South Korea and Formosa have given open 
invitations. My command will use all 
available facilities to expedite the movement 
of individuals who desire to go to those 
countries . . . Chiang might thus receive 
about 14,000 and Rhee 8,000 veteran 
soldiers. 


General Hull’s pronouncement would seem 
to suggest that the Korean War was extended 
for months, that tens of thousands, hundreds 
of thousands lost their lives, that millions of 
horrible injuries were sustained in order to 
get recruits for discredited dictators. 


The Indians are the only group who have 
shown real friendship and kindness to these 
terribly unfortunate men. 3 


They want a chance to recover from war 


For three years the country of these Korean peasants was ravaged and despoiled. Now the 


bickerings of generals and the manoeuvring of 


diplomats threatens their security again. Yet 


the welfare of these people on whose behalf the war ostensibly was fought, does not figure 


in the considerations of 


the opposing powers. 
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POWER AND PEACE 


AS reported in Peace News on January 
8, Mr. Lilienthal, who was the first 
Chairman of the US Atomic Energy 
Commission, took the view that if the 
proposed negotiations between the US and 
Russia led to delay, the Western powers 
should operate President Eisenhower's 
plan for the peaceful use of atomic energy 
independently, leaving Russia to partict- 
pate if and when she decided to do so. 


Mr. Lilienthal’s urgency, perhaps excessive, 
is understandable in a man who has seen some 
very sensible proposals submerged in eight 
years of a cold war which might have been 
prevented if they had been adopted. 


* 


The distinguished American journalist, Mr. 
Walter Lippman, deprecates Mr. Lilienthal’s 


approach. 


He holds the view that the essence of the 
President’s proposal was that it would give 
Russia an opportunity to co-operate in an 
important sphere, that nothing that suggests 
anything of the character of an ultimatum 
should be associated with it, and that the 
seed that has been sown should “ be allowed 
to be for a while unforced and undisturbed.” 


We agree with Mr. Lippman when he says 
that on this issue “there is a false urgency 
in talking as if all could be lost or won in 
the next few months.” Where we have sym- 
pathy with Mr. Lilienthal, however, is in the 
sentiment that works of goodness in the world 
need not always wait on international agree- 
ment. 


* 


Where there is an element of benevolence 
we should like to see nations go ahead, with- 
out first making certain that they can carry 
other countries with them. This applies in 
particular to the assistance of under-developed 
countries. 


Following the failure of America to act in 
any serious sense on the lines of President 
Truman’s “ Point Four” we should have been 
glad to see Britain pursuing vigorously the 
type of policy that was involved, recognising, 
of course, that this could only be done by 
scaling down armaments and dispensing with 
American aid, 


Mr. Lippman probably fears that if the 
research into peaceful uses of atomic energy 
were to be pursued along Mr. Lilienthal’s 
lines any assistance that could be provided 
as a result would be absorbed, as with Point 
Four assistance, in Mutual Security Aid; and 
that would be catastrophic. 


* 


This is the main consideration that arises 
in attempting co-operation in the aceful 
uses of atomic energy. More than it needs 
atomic power, the world needs to develop the 
will to co-operate for humanitarian ends ; the 
replacement of power politics by the politics 
of human brotherhood. 


There is clearly no very great need in the 
world for the industrial power that may be 
derived from the use of atomic energy. We 
need also co-operation in the use of power 
from oil, coal, and the other sources available 
to us. The world has already the power- 
resources necessary to the solution of the 
problems of poverty: undernourishment, poor 
living-quarters and the need for instruction. 


These resources are turned to other pur- 

ses, the purposes of war preparation. Unless 
1t becomes possible to change those purposes 
for a genuine struggle against human misery 
any additional industrial power—even the 
power to use atomic energy for industrial ends 
—will merely intensify the character of the 
power struggle as have so many of the other 
wonderful discoveries of the present century. 


* 


That this is so may be seen from the fact 
that the NATO arms bill of £23,392,000,000 
is substantially greater than the total income 
of all the peoples of Asia outside Russia. The 
resources that could be released here in a 
world organised for peace would be more than 
sufficient to double the living standards of this 
enormous part of the world population. 


It is true that the use of these resources in 
this way would require changes in economic 
relationships that would profoundly modify 
the world’s economic structure, and this would 
also apply to a similar benevolent use of 
atomic energy. This is a problem that wiil in 
any case have to be faced sooner or later, 
when the inevitable US “recession” begins 
to come upon us. The one hope for the 
world is that it shall be faced as a co-operative 
problem and not as a major factor in the 
cold war. 


Eden calls for compromise 


AFIER a preposterous and childish wrangle 

about the place of meeting it seems that 
the Four-Power Conference is to begin on the 
date arranged. Were there no plan for the 
rearmament of Western Germany the problem 
of the reunification of Germany would be very 
much easier and one of the main difficulties 
which confronts the Berlin Conference would 
have disappeared. 

That is why we welcome the call by the 
British Foreign Secretary for a spirit of com- 
promise, even though we looked in vain for 
any evidence of it in his recent broadcast. 

ge having asked for compromise, he 
said: 

“We cannot jettison our own security any 
more than we ask the Russians to jettison 
theirs. We cannot abandon our defensive 
arrangements as a condition of agreement.” 
We would urge that what cannot be aban- 

doned as a condition of agreement, may 
properly be abandoned as a consequence of 
agreement. 

If the Western Powers cling unyieldingly to 
the view that their security depends upon the 
rearmament of Western Germany and _ that 
they “cannot jettison their security,” there is 
little hope of anything but further deadlock. 

Nor will Russian fears be allayed by any 
mutual non-aggression pacts so long as they 
see the Western Powers building up their 
defence forces ; not only does this make them 
fear aggression, but it also makes it appear 
that the West has no confidence in any 
Russian guarantee of non-aggression. 

Both sides have to be ready to revise their 
conception of security, trust each other's 
declarations of non-aggression, and remember 
that they are already bound by the UN 
Charter not to use force or the threat of force 
against each other. 


“In great pain” 


TWI\HERE is always danger when statesmen 
allow their political judgement to be over- 
tuled by the claims urged by military leaders. 
Nothing could have been more insistent 
than the demand by SHAPE that Western 
Germany should make an effective contribu- 
tion towards the forces of NATO, and General 
Gruenther has recently said that if the EDC 
Treaty was not ratified he would be “in 
great pain.” 

He did not find it easy to reconcile his 
assertion that “the balance of power in 
Europe was now so much more satisfactory ” 
with the continued demand for German divi- 
sions. It would seem that in spite of all claims 
about the defensive character of NATO and 
the comparison of it to a shield, the General 
really wants something more than a shield and 
thinks, as generals probably should, that the 
best form of defence is attack. 

All the more reason why the British Foreign 
Office should not be led to insist on the 
necessity of EDC and a new German army 
because of the demand of the military. 


Adenauer on the war path 


JN spite of his previous contention that the 

proposals to introduce conscription and 
raise a German army for EDC did not involve 
any breach of the constitution, Dr. Adenauer 
has insisted on introducing a Bill to amend 
the constitution so as to enable conscription 
to* be reimposed, immediately before the 
Berlin Conference. 

The West German Bundestag gave a first 
reading to the Bill on January 14 without 
debate. The Bill has to be read a second and 
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third time, when it will be challenged by the 
Opposition and a two-thirds majority will be 
necessary before it can be approved. 

The amendment must also have the official 
approval of the Western Powers, but that, 
unfortunately, is not likely to be withheld. 

It seems to be Dr. Adenauer’s view that the 
Berlin Conference will be based upon negotia- 
tions from strength and that the previous 
ratification by the Bundestag will strengthen 
the hands of the Western Powers 

Strength is no basis for real negotiation. If 
the Bill is passed the Bonn Government will 
only be increasing the difficulties of reaching 
agreement at the Berlin Conference. 


Free election 


WVE can find no substance in the reasons 
"* given by Pravda for rejecting outright 
any plans for all-German elections under the 
supervision of non-German observers. 

To assert that elections supervised by neutral 
observers (which is believed to be the Western 
proposal) could “not be called free” is to 
make nonsense of words, and comes strangely 
from an official source of a country which has 
never shown itself seriously concerned about 
the realities of freedom. 

Other elections have been supervised by 
neutral observers, such as those in the Saar 
and most recently in the Sudan, without 
prejudicing the result. All elections have to 
be supervised to the extent that there must be 
responsible officers in charge of them to see 
that they are properly conducted. 

To appoint neutral observers and give them 
the opportunity of being able to assure both 
the German electors and the outside world 
that the elections have becn conducted so as 
to enable all votes to be cast without any out- 
side interference or fear of subsequent repri- 
sals or discrimination docs not imply a distrust 
of the German people so much as a desire to 
ensure that there shall be no kind of inter- 
ference in their free choice. 

We hope Pravda docs not represent the 
Russians’ last word on this matter, and that as 
they have been willing to entrust neutral 
nations with the power of safeguarding all the 
interests concerned in Korea, they will also 
allow them to guarantee the full secrecy and 
freedom of elections for an all-German 
Government. 


jJebb on UN 


E are grateful to Sir Gladwyn Jebb for 
** the warning about the work of UNO, 
issued at John Hopkins University. 

Whatever views pacifists may hold about 
UN it is true, as Jebb said, that if “an attempt 
is made to solve the major political problems 
by war the UN would have failed in its 
primary purpose and that the attempt to solve 
the deadlock without war would be rendered 
much more difficult if the UN no longer con- 
tained all parties in the Cold War.” 

He wouid regret the withdraw! of either the 
USA or the USSR from UN, and would also 
welcome into UN, delegates from the Peking 
Government since “at present China had 
only a sort of token representation.” 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb went so far as to say 
that it could be argued with some force that 
had the Government of Peking been repre- 
sented in UN at the beginning of 1950, the 
North Korean aggression might never have 
occurred. 

We hope that it may be a very reasonable 
doubt at to the effectiveness of UN interven- 
tion in Korea which has led him to give a 
warning that “the UN could not enforce its 
will on a great power except throught war and 
in these days of H-bombs all governments 
would undoubtedly think a very long time 
before deciding for any reason that war was 
inevitable.” 


The fate of prisoners... 


N Korea the Indian Chairman of the 

Neutral Repatriation Commission, apparently 
without the concurrence of his committee, has 
given notice that the Indian custodian force 
will, on January 20, hand back to the UN 
Command and the North Koreans the balance 
of those prisoners received by them for the 
purpose of ~ explanations.” 

They thus anticipate by two days the end 
of the period allowed by the terms of the 
armistice agreement. 

General Thimayya has taken this action 
because he claims that the Commission has no 
power to release prisoners, to change their 
status or decide on their final destination, and 
and that since the two commands have not 
been able to agree on any extension of the 
time for explanations and the peace con- 
ference has not been convened, India could 
no longer be responsible for the safe custody 
of the 22,000 men in her care. 

He has made it clear that the men will be 
returned as prisoners to the side which 
captured them originally and that in his view 
neither command has any right to release or 
change the status of the PoWs without the 
agreement of the other. 


-..and of the Korean 
conference 


General Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, has 
said that he sees “no evidence that the Com- 
munists intend to renew the Korean war,” 
but although the UN command has agreed to 
accept the return of the unrepatriated PoWs 
General Ridgway has said that this action 
may have “serious consequences.” In the 
meantime, the UN representative has agreed 
to the Communist proposal for a meeting of 
liaison officers to discuss the resumption of the 
preparatory talks on the Korean political con- 
ference, though the Americans are apparently 
insisting on the Communists withdrawing their 
charge of perfidy against the USA. 

It was this demand which caused the break- 
down. However disagreeable it may be to 
be under such a charge (which related to 
alleged American connivance in the South 
Korean release of PoWs in the summer), it is 
not the first time it was made and the better 
answer would be for the USA to offer satis- 
factory evidence of its falsity, rather than 
allow national pride to create the grave 
difficulties which have followed the deadlock 
and must persist until the conference can meet 
and reach agreement. 

General Thimayya’s action is probably 
partly designed to emphasise the request of the 
indian delegation that the UN Assembly 
should be convened specially and accept 
responsibility for further decisions in regard to 
the PoWs and the calling of the peace con- 
ference. Everything underlines the urgency of 
that request. 
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Out-McCarthying McCarthy 


Alu the reporters agree that President 

Eisenhower received remarkable personal 
ovations both on entering Congress some days 
ago to deliver his address on the State of the 
Union and again on leaving it. 

They also agree that the applause for 
various points in his address was not 
vociferous and mostly seemed perfunctory, 
except at one point. There was shouting as 
well as vigorous hand-clapping when he pro- 
posed “ that Congress enact legislation to pro- 
that a citizen of the US who is convicted in 
the courts hereafter of conspiring to advocate 
the overthrow of this Government by force or 
violence be treated as having, by such act, 
renounced his allegiance to the US and for- 
feited his US citizenship.” 

This proposal goes beyond the drastic pro- 
visions which are already embodied in existing 
legislation. 

The Smith Act under which the leaders of 
the Communist Party have been convicted for 
advocating overthrowal of the Government— 
no charge of overt acts was proved or even 
made—deprives those convicted of the right to 
vote, hold office or receive Federal employ- 
ment unless and until they receive a full 
presidential pardon. 


Bringing in totalitarianism 


Under the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
and Naturalisation Act, persons convicted of 
treason or actual attempt by force to over- 
throw the Government lose their citizenship. 
But under Eisenhower’s proposal, if it becomes 
law, persons convicted of conspiracy to 
advocate overthrow will become aliens or 
stateless persons. 

This would mean that in many states they 
could not own or inherit property, receive 
liquor licenses, practice law or medicine, hold 
public employment or work for private con- 
cerns that receive public contracts. They can- 
not, of course, receive passports for travel 
abroad. They would have to register with the 
Government, be finger-printed, and keep the 
Government continually advised of their 
addresses. 

In other words, we would in a new field 
be following the practices of the totalitarian- 
ism which we must, even at the risk of plung- 
ing the world into atomic war, contain or wipe 
off the earth. 

There is some question as to the constitu- 
tionality of the proposed measure and there 
are other reasons why it may not be enacted 


into law, although one of the supposedly more 
restrained and decent Republican Senators, 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, lost not a 
moment in introducing a bill in the Senate to 
implement Eisenhower’s suggestion. 

The mere fact, however, that the proposal 
is made by the President himself and from 
such a platform as is provided by the address 
on The State of the Union which opens 
Congress, is ominous and sad. 

It was Eisenhower who told a press con- 
ference only'a few wecks ago that he hoped 
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LETTER FROM U.S.A. 
By A. J. Muste 


the issue of Communists in Government would 
be laid to rest before the off-year elections 
for Congress this fall, after McCarthy had 
announced Communism would be the issue in 
the election. Quite possibly with some 
“clever” notion on the part of his advisers 
to take the play away from McCarthy, the 
President himself now goes farther than the 
leading witch hunters have yet dared. 

He should ponder the ancient warning that 
Satan will not cast out Satan for him, nor 
will taking on Satan’s work and methods for 
him serve to liquidate the gentleman. 

There is a very important and, so it seems 
to me, knotty question which is posed by these 
efforts in one way or another to outlaw the 
Communist Party. 

I do not myself question that in some 
respects the Communist movement can be 
characterized as a foreign conspiracy. On the 
other hand, to suggest that the Communist 
Party and its supporters in elections in 
countries like France, Italy, not to mention 
China, are essentially the products of a 
sinister, enormously clever and heavily finan- 
ced conspiracy engineered by the Kremlin is 
madness akin to that exhibited in the anti- 
semitic charges of vast Jewish conspiracy based 
on The Protocols of the Elders of Zion. 

To work out clearly the line where political 
activities, no matter how obnoxious, become 
conspiratorial and subversive acts, with the aim 
of safeguarding political liberty and not that 
of hunting Communists foremost, is a job 
some of our liberals should tackle. 

It is ironical that Eisenhower should have 
made his suggestion during the very week that 
the imposing observance of the bicentennial of 


Columbia University, largely planned during 


his undistinguished term as its President, got 
under way. The theme of the bicentennial is 
“Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof.” 


I had a very minor part the other day in 
Conference I of the bicentennial which dealt 
with ‘The Metropolis In Modern Life.” The 
reason I was invited was because Professor 
A. V. Hill, the distinguished University Col- 
lege, London, physiologist and Nobel Prize 
winner, made a direct reference to pacifism 
and conscientious objectors in a section of his 
aie dealing with the threat of atomic 

ombing of the Metropolis—a theme, inciden- 
tally, that all of the participants were 
obviously deeply concerned about. 


The professor and pacifists 


Professor Hill hoped that mankind might 
find some middle course between what he 
described as “the Scylla of militarism and the 
Charybdis of pacifism.” 


He made the further statement—a surprising 
one coming from a highly educated English- 
man and a person obviously not a ranting 
militarist—that there were two kinds of paci- 
fists, or non-resisters, as he preferred to call 
them, religious non-resisters whose faith he 
could not share but for whom he had the 
utmost respect; and ‘political non-resisters 
who wanted to help the enemy! ” 

I did not get very far with him in a brief 
colloquy during the mecting when I pointed 
out that persons who “wanted to help the 
enemy” were obviously not non-resisters or 
pacifists in any proper sense at all, they were 
just fighters on the other side; and, in the 
second place, that there were COs who were 
essentially political pacifists whom the descrip- 
tion he gave did not at all fit. 


But I had an opportunity to talk with him 
after the meeting and he then said that he 
realised his formulation was a hasty one and 
ought to be made more precise. 


The matter is important here where the 
Draft Law permits the granting of a CO status 
only to conscripts who can prove that their 
objections are “religious” and this must 
include “ belief in a Supreme Being.” Admit- 
tedly sincere “ political” and “ humanitarian ” 
COs have the privilege of going to jail. 
Personally, I have always felt that it is a 
profoundly irreligious thing for “religious” 
re to accept civilian service under such a 
aw. 


YOUR WORLD 


LAST WEEK 


CANADA : A Canadian 
Parflamentary Committee 
has been appointed to 
discuss all aspects of 
death by hanging and 
whether capital punish- 
ment should be abolished. 


CENTRAL AFRICA: Capital is flowing 
into the Federation with increasing momen- 
tum, according to the president of the South 
Rhodesian Chamber of Industries. Several 
firms of international standing have already 
sunk capital in the Rhodesias and a number of 
others were interested. 


NEW ZEALAND: The 
Duke of Edinburgh, speaking 
to scientists, urged that coun- 
tries of the British Common- 
wealth should pool _ their 
resources to provide all the 
up-to-date equipment necessary 
to ensure that each unit was 
properly prepared for war. 
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NIGERIA: The new Emir of Kano, 
Northern Nigeria, has broadcast a message to 
his people promising reforms in his territory. 
The Government is to become more democratic 
and land reform is to be introduced. The 
administration presided over by his late father 
had been criticised for being too centralised 
and too much in the hands of one family. 


SOUTH AFRICA: A start was made on 
the photographing of all white residents from 
16 years upward for the identity card scheme 
soon to be introduced. This scheme will require 
every adult person to hold a card showing his 
race. Africans and coloured people will also 
have to carry such cards @ The SA Govern- 
ment has ordered a number of four-engined 
bombers from Britain. It was reported that the 
order was “a valuable one, won against strong 
US competition, but the number stays secret, 
for security reasons.” 


TANGANYIKA: A_ 62-year-old African 
won a high British civilian award for gallantry 
—the George Medal—by attempting to save the 
life of a white farmer who was being mauled 
by a lion. Mr. Saidi Bin Juma, armed only 
with a sheath knife, leapt on the back of the 
lion and, by tugging at its ears and stabbing it, 
tried to pull if off. He was himself mauled by 
the lion, but clambered once more on to its 
back. The lion was eventually shot, the farmer 
died, and the African was taken to hospital 
with a badly mauled leg. 
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USA: A private com- 
pany has applied for 

rmission to sell or 
arter surplus butter and 
catonseed: oils, owned 
by the US Government, 
to Russian and Eastern 
European countries. About 100,000 tons of 
each commodity are involved. @__ Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told Congress that “ serious 
and complex” problems are being caused by 
America’s huge food surplus. £2,000 million 
worth of food had piled up in US warehouses 
and threatened the security of farmers. @ 
Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, is to visit 
the US next May as the quest of President 
Eisenhower. Now in Ethiopia: a US military 
assistance mission ; a technical assistance mis- 
sion under Point Four; an American oil firm 
prospecting ; a US information agency con- 
ducting a library in Addis Ababa. 


DONE INDEED 


TPIHE final total received by 
the Peace Pledge Union 
Headquarters Fund for 1953 is 
£1,020 16s. 8d. so that we 
nearly reached the previous 
record. Once again | want to 
express our very best thanks 
indeed to all those who helped 
the PPU to secure this very 
welcome result. 


It looks as though the PPU 
will have a deficit on the accounts for 1953 of 
some £200 or more, but the fact that the PPU 
Headquarters Fund exceeded the estimate of 
income under this head has kept the deficit 
within managable proportions, serious though it 
is to have to carry forward another excess of 
expenditure over income. 


National Council will be considering the PPU 
estimates at their next meeting and making 
proposals for the best means of utilising this 
appeal column during 1954. We shall obviously 
want every penny we can raise for our work 
this year, and it would indeed be a tremendous 
help if Headquarters Fund could start by wiping 
out that deficit. 


For the moment, therefore, | would appeal 
particularly to those who gave nothing at all 
in 1953 to make up for it by sending as much as 
they possibly can towards clearing off the 
adverse balance of £200 at the earliest moment. 


STUART MORRIS, 

General Secretary. 
Amount received in 1953: £1,020 16s. 8d. 
Amount received since January 9, 1954: £19 


to the Peace Pledge Union 
should be sent marked ‘“ Headquarters 
Fund,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick 
Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


Donations 


J. DUNCAN WOOD 
from GENEVA— 


reports 


The weather makes the 
nations work together 


HE World Meteorological Organisation has to its credit not only the fact that 


83 States and Territories co-operate 
competitive whaling business do so, too. 


WMO, the youngest of the UN specialised 
agencies, was set up at Geneva in 1951. 


The history of international co-operation in 
meteorology goes back a hundred years to 
1853, when the first International Meteorology 
Conference was held in Brussels. 


The subsequent development of weather 
forecasting, which necessitates international 
co-operation, led to a further series of meet- 
ings and finally to the establishment in 1878 
of the International Meteorological Organisa- 
vont the direct predecessor to the present 


The change to “World” from “ Inter- 
national” in the title of the organisation is 
important. IMO was a purely advisory body 
whereas the decisions of WMO are mandatory 
for its members, binding on American, Com- 
monwealth and Soviet states alike. 


For the world’s shipping 


WMO has a Commission for Bibliography 
and Publication which hopes to secure 
universal acceptance for definitions of tech- 
nical terms in use by meteorologists all over 
the world. 


It may be a long time before the nations 
agree on their definitions of the just and the 
unjust, but meanwhile they may at least accept 
a common definition of the rainfall which the 
Lord sends upen them. 


The Commission for Maritime Meteorology 
(another of WMO's eight commissions) looks 
after the weather information required by the 
world’s shipping. But it would be virtually 
helpless were it not for the weather observa- 
tions made voluntarily by sailors. 


Ships keep more or less to the shipping 
lanes, and there are wide areas of the oceans 
from which they receive inadequate observa- 
tions. This is especially true of the Antarctic. 


In an effort to fill this gap, a plan was 
introduced last winter whereby weather reports 
are made by whaling ships. 


In the highly competitive business of whal- 
ing the whalers are loath to give away their 
position to their rivals and it was therefore 
decided that each ship would transmit its 
weather report by secret code to the meteoro- 
logical callecting centres. In return for this 
valuable information, the meteorelogical 


AFRICANS OPPOSE PLANS 
FOR “ WAR ARSENAL ” 


Africans in South Africa have now planned 

to boycott selected shops, business under- 
takings and Government enterprises. This is 
the latest development in the campaign of non- 
violent resistance to the tyranny of 
“ apartheid.” 


The decision was taken at the recent annual 
conference of the African National Congress. 


The purpose of the boycott was stated to 
be to compel firms and State organisations to 
give Africans the opportunity of engaging in 
skilled work, to accord proper treatment to 
African customers, to force firms to pay 
Africans living wages and to make them 
realise the purchasing power of Africans. 


Albert J. Luthuli, pacifist president of Con- 
gress said that in the last year the “ apartheid 
song” had reached a new crescendo and had 
brought about increased tensions, not only 
between black and white, but between the 
two white groups. 


The liberatory movement of the Union, he 
said, must now be regarded as part of a move- 
ment stretching from the ela to Cairo. The 
Congress was now pressing for a pan-African 
conference, he reported. 


Mr. Luthuli condemned “British aggression” 
in Kenya and the banishing of the Kabaka of 
Buganda. He said that the Congress was 
totally opposed to the incorporation of the 
High Commission Territories (Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland, Swaziland) in the Union. 


The Congress also opposed the setting up of 
United States air bases in Africa and Britain’s 
plan to make Central Africa “a war arsenal.” 

“We do not want to see our continent 
turned into a war zone,” he declared. 


Mr, Patrick Duncan, white resister recently 
released from gaol, was among the guest 
speakers at the conference. 


In West London: Opportunities 
for world friendship 


fINHE United Nations Association (Youth 

branch) ; Worldfriends ; The International 
Voluntary Service for Peace; and the Inter- 
national Friendship League are joining forces 
for a public meeting in West London next 
week. 

Speakers from these organisations will 
describe the opportunities which exist for 
young people to get to know people of other 
countries through home to home exchanges, 
international work camps, holiday centres, 
pen-friendships and social service. Written 
questions are invited. The meeting will take 
place at the Town Hall Acton, London, W.3, 
at 7.30 p.m. on Monday, January 25. 


Next week’s Peace News contains a 
special holiday supplement with informa- 
tion about these and other organisations. 


in its work, but that rivals in the highly 


service broadcast special weather bulletins for 
the whalers. 

Like the World Health Organisation, WMO 
has the advantage of working in a field of 
recognised public utility and one in which 
there is a tradition of international co-opera- 
tion. In its short life it has already proved its 
value in the practical field of successful pacific 
co-operation between the nations. 


Denmark’s objectors 


overflow 


OKSBOL lies just outside Esbjerg, and is one 

of Denmark’s two establishments for cons- 
cientious objectors. The other is near Hillerod, 
in Zealand, and is called Gribskov. 


The number of conscripts applying for 
civilian service is steadily growing in Denmark. 
A third establishment is therefore being 
planned. It is called Kompedal and is situated 
just outside Silkeborg, in Jutland. 


Oksbél takes 150 COs, the Gribskov camp 
takes 60, and there will be room for 125 in 
Kompedal. In spite of the new establishment 
they will all be full up, and there will not be 
room for every CO. 


The period of service for Danish conscripts 
doing alternative civilian service is two years, 
six months longer than the longest term of mili- 
tary service. No break is allowed, and the COs 
an pe fale up again later for further spells 
of work. 


About 25 per cent. of COs in Denmark 
refuse military service on religious grounds, 
the rest more or less on ethical grounds. Quite 
a number of Communists have come in in later 
years, which fact has been noted with mixed 
feelings by leading pacifists. The Danish 
section of the War Resisters’ International has 
branches in both of the two existing establish- 
ments for COs. The bigger group is in Oksbdl, 
having about 50 members. 


Norwegian CO’s strike 


after fatal accident 


A YOUNG CO, Ole Stang, working in the 

Havnaas camp in Norway, died after 
he had been sent alone into the woods 
to chop wood, and the wind had blown a 
falling tree over him. 


This tragic event was the immediate cause 
of the CO’s at the camp going on strike. 

They demanded that the authorities should 
guarantee that CO’s be given sufficient instruc- 
tion in the work they were called on to do 
to ensure that such mishaps should be avoided. 

The minister of Justice and the Head of the 
Deparment have now visited the camp and 
reached an agreement with the welfare com- 
mittee, so that work has now been resumed. 

This tragedy, as well as certain other things 
that have happened recently, have resulted in 
a good deal of publicity for the “CO problem” 
in the press. 

The setting up of a new legal committee to 
revise the laws regarding conscientious objec- 
tion has aroused a great deal of attention. 

—Pacifisten. 


Cheers! The army is disappearing 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the Finnish monthly 

Fredsposten (“ Peace News ”) refers to the 
deep concern expressed in the daily Press at 
the number of vacancies for army officers not 
being filled on account of lack of sufficient 
candidates. 


This method of gradually dissolving the army 
appeals greatly to the contributor. 


“It shows that Finnish youth is sobering up, 
and is not listening to the siren strains of the 
militarists to the same extent as before, but 
wants instead to defend the country with con- 
structive work,’’ he writes. 


LESS UNFAIR IN SWEDEN 


Dealing with unfair official handling of 
applications for exemption from military ser- 
vice, a leading article in the Nov., 1953, issue of 
Freden, Stockholm, states that a change for the 
better has occurred in recent months. 

The number of rejected applications by COs 
for alternative service has not been nearly so 
great as in 1951 and the first half of 1952. 


An even greater A-bomb horror 


TF Dr. Edward U. Condon, President of the 
4 American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is to be relied upon, a new 
and more terrible atom-bomb, the C-bomb, 
is in the possession of the USA. 

It is produced by surrounding the atom- 
bomb with cobalt, which then becomes in- 
tensely radio-active. It makes no difference 
to the explosive power of the bomb, but 
enormously increases the radio-active poison- 
ing effects associated with atomic weapons. 

There are reports that Russia is likely to 
have it by 1955. 

_Dr. Condon referred to estimates which in- 
dicated that a small number of these bombs 
could may out mankind ; “ not just mankind,” 
he added, “but all forms of life, plants, ani- 
mals, and eventually fish.” 
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Africa’ in London 


“CRY THE BELOVED: 
COUNTRY” TO BE STAGED 


TWENTY-EIGHT-YEAR-OLD Chiswick 

woman, Miss Felicia Komai has made a 
dramatisation of Alan Paton’s book on race 
relations in South Africa, “Cry, the beloved 
country.” 


The play, which is Miss Komai’s first effort 
as a dramatist, is to be staged at the Church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London for 
eighteen days from February 1. 


The professional cast gave up more highly- 
paid engagements to take part. Three of the 
actors who played in the film produced by Mr. 
Zoltan Korda, will be in the stage production. 
They are: Edric Connor, Charles Carson and 
Lionel Ngakane. 


The producer of the play is Miss Josephine 
Douglas, 26. 


Proceeds are to go to church work in 
Africa. 
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Canada Lee, the American actor who played 
Rev. Kumalo in the film, “Cry, the beloved 
country.” He died soon after the film had been 
released. Here he is ae in a shot from the 


African scholarships 
for Britons could 
ease race tensions 


Tpwo white and two coloured members 
formed the Brains Trust which concluded 
the Council for Education in World Citizen- 
ship conference on “Challenge of Africa,” 
reported in Peace News on January 1 and 8. 
These were Mrs. T. C. S. Sodeinde Assis- 
tant Liaison Officer for Nigerian Women 
Students, the Rev. Marcus James, from 
Jamaica, Anglican Chaplain to the University 


of London, Mr. James Johnson, MP (Lab. 
Rugby) and Mr. John Tilney, MP (Con. 
Wavertree). The Chairman was Mr. John 


Fraser, UNA Press Officer. 


“TIT would rather see the Church burnt to 
the ground, than see it practising racial dis- 
crimination, and so prostituting the Gospel 
which it proclaims unto the world,” was the 
impassioned answer given by the Rev. Marcus 
James to a question on the Church and race 
relations. 


Great courage had been shown by the Mis- 
sionary Society of Kenya, by Father Huddle- 
ston and Alan Paton, but “ unless Christians 
practise what they preach, unless Christianity 
permeates their daily as well as their Sunday 
life, the future of the Christian Church in 
South Africa would be a very black one 
indeed.” 


Other speakers pointed out that the 
individual Christian could do far more than 
any legislation to break down colour prejudice, 
and that Christians should press in particular 
for the introduction of mixed classes, black 
and white, throughout the whole of the 
educational system. 


The hope was expressed that the sugges- 
tion made by Stephen King-Hall for a 
scholarship to enable students from the 
United Kingdom to study in African Univer- 
sities, should materialise. 


In reply to a supplementary question the 
Rev. Marcus James explained that the Dutch 
Reformed Church had agreed to support the 
national licy of apartheid on the under- 
standing that there were to be “ separate but 
equal” opportunities for each race. Now that 
the Government had deviated from that 
original attitude, and had instituted a policy 
for keeping non-Europeans in rmanent 
servitude, the Church was itself divided. 

Some division of opinion was expressed on 
the question of UN interference on the race 
problem, Mr. James Johnson saying that 
delegates at Lake Success should first put their 
own houses in order, while the other three 
members felt that this was a universal question 
on aetich the world conscience should be 
voiced. 


Two constructive suggestions made in the 
course of the Brains Trust were that of Mr. 
Tilney for filming the work undertaken in the 
Sudan Gezira in order that Africans might 
see what could be done by co-operative farm- 
ing, and of Mrs. Sodeinde for the release of 
part of the Nigerian money tied up in this 
country in order to raise the atividaed’ of living 
in Nigeria. 
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The conscientious objecto-s who stand 
out against conscription, the American 
pacifists who res’st the intimidation 
of the loyalty oath, follow in a great 
traditon. An incident in the life of 
William Penn, soldier who became a 
CO three cen:uries ago, is part of 
that tradit’‘on and is related here by 
Devere Allen, Editor of Worldover 
Press. 


Great tradition 


“To suffer the Civil magistrate to 
intrude his powers into the field of 
opinion and to restrain the profession or 
Propagation of principles on supposition 
of their ill tendency, is a dangerous fal- 
lacy, which at once destroys all liberty; 
because he being, of course, judge of that 
tendency, will make his opinions the rule 
of judgment, and approve or condemn the 
sentiments of others, only as they shall 
square with or differ from his own. It is 
time enough for the rightful purposes of 
civil government for its officers to 
interfere when principles break out into 
overt acts against peace and good order.” 

—Act of Virginia, USA, 1786. 


QUCH keystones in the arch of liberty 

were not found ready at hand, but 
were developed out of concrete cases, 
usually through the protests of liberty- 
minded individuals at specific attempts to 


suppress freedom. 

How painfully have the ideals of freedom 
been developed is dramatically shown by the 
famous trial of William Penn in 1670. 

Penn, at the age of 26, had gone with 
William Meade, a former colonel in Crom- 
well’s army, to worship at a Quaker meeting 
in Gracechurch Street, London. But under the 
Conventicle Act, which barred all worship 
except that in accord with the Church of 
England, the meeting place was closed by 
soldiers, whereupon Penn began to speak in 
the street. 

Arrested by constables, Penn and Meade 
were charged as follows: That they did “ with 
force and arms unlawfully and tumultuously 
assemble ... to the great terror and dis- 
turbance of the peace,” etc. 

When Penn, who knew the law, challenged 
the sheriff, one. Brown, the latter said: “ You 
are not here for worshipping God, but for 
breaking laws.” | 

Penn repeatedly asked what law, but the 
persecutors, confounded, could .not cite any 
statute that applied. Nevertheless, Penn and 
Meade were sent to jail and kept for two 
weeks in a place described by the young 
Quaker as so “noisome and stinking that the 
Lord Mayor would think it an unht sty for 
his swine.” 

When tried at Qld Bailey, Penn demanded 
a copy of the indictment, but was refused. 
The Recorder called him “an impudent 
fellow.” 

Penn: “I have asked but one question, and 
you have not answered me, though the rights 
and privileges of every Englishman are con- 
cerned in it.” 

Recorder: “If I should suffer you to ask 
questions till tomorrow morning, you would 
be never the wiser.” 

Penn: “That is according as the answers 
are.” 

Diagged away, Penn was stiH volubly declar- 
ing, “I am not to be silent in a case where 
I am so much concerned; and not only my- 
self but many ten thousand families besides.” 

The decency of the jury in that trial, and 
the attempts of the judges to override and 
terrorize it, suggest why, in our day, com- 
mit‘ees (of the McCarthy pattern) prefer their 
own ways rather than legal trials. For that 
jury came in with a verdict that simply ex- 
onerated Meade and found Penn guilty of 
nothing but speaking in Gracechurch Street. 

The Recorder was furious, ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said to the 12 jurymen, “ you shall not be 
dismissed till we have a verdict the Court will 
accept, and you shall be locked up without 
meat, drink, fire or tobacco; we will have a 
verdict or you shall starve for it.” 

Under those conditions the jury was held 
over-night. Next day. its courage was un- 
broken. The Lord Mayor warned Penn that 
if he spoke again he would be placed in 
fetters and staked to the ground, when that 
young man replied: “I mind not your 
fetters,” 

Time after time the jury's brave spokesman, 
Edward Bushel, reported the same verdict. A 
second night, still without food or drink, the 
12 were locked up, but stuck to their refusal 
to satisfy the bullying of the judges. 

The jury now voted definitely “ Not guilty.” 

The Recorder exclaimed: ‘It will never be 
well with us till something like the Spanish 
Inquisition be in England.” 

As the jurymen were sent away to prison 
after suffering fines, Penn called out to Bushel, 
“You are Englishmen, mind your privileges. 
Give not away your rights.” To which Bushel 
answered: “Nor will we ever do it.” 

Eventually the jurymen were released under 
habeas corpus. Bushel at once brought suit 
against his judges, and won, the Court of 
Common Pleas asserting that judges might 
“try to open the eyes of the jurors, but not 
lead them by the nose.” 

The rise of civilisation is marked all the 
way by similar stepping stones. It is not those 
who remain silent toward the bully or the 
despot who contribute anything, but those who 
openly protest. 

In 1953 it is not different from 1670. 

As William Ellery Channing said in 1812: 

“If men abandon the right of free dis- 
cussion; if, awed by threats, they suppress 
their convictions ; if rulers succeed in silenc- 

Ing every voice but that which approves 

them; if nothing reaches the people but 

what would lend support to men in power 

—farewell to liberty.” 

That must not happen, either at the hands 
of Communists, or of reckless anti-Com- 
munists. To speak out, as William Penn put 
it in those tense days nearly 300 year ago, is 
an “indispensable duty.” 


WHO SHALLSTARVE? 


By Peter Freeman, MP 


“WHO shall starve?” This was the 

question put to the world by Mr. 
Norris F. Dodd, Director-General of the 
Food and Agricultural Organisation of 
the United Nations, in his last Annual 
Report (1952) following a review of the 
critical position in which the world is 
likely to find itself in the next few years. 


He pointed out that the population of the 
World is rapidly rising at a rate of a million 
a month in the Far East alone and probably 
as much again in the rest of the world. 

Food production, although improving is 
NOT keeping pace with this increase in the 
number of mouths to feed. 


In the past, the rich and wealthy have 
always secured all they wanted and the poor 
have died from starvation. This method of 
“supply and demand” has been the answer 
to this problem hitherto! 


Lord Boyd Orr has recently stated that half 
the world’s population is under-nourished, 
and one-sixth on the verge of starvation (One- 
sixth represents over 400 million people). 

But we are now a democratic people. Will 
ue soe ” be always content to starve to 

eath! 


Is there some other answer? Can Humanity 
discover an alternative way of solving this 
problem? 


Here are the simple facts: 


Population 


A recent estimate of the population of the 


Fit for the common-room? 


Readers reply to the Rev. Patrick Figgis, whose letter appeared in Peace News 


whole world was over 2,500 million. Figures 

in millions are estimated as follows: 

Date World Population British Isles Pop. 

(in millions) (in millions) 
550 10 


1650 i 

1800 sie 900 20 
1850 =e 1,250 27 
1900 525 1,500 42 
1951 a 2,500 54 


The world’s population has, therefore, 
multiplied by nearly five times in the last 
300 years. A book has recently been written 
with the title “Four Thousand Million 
Mouths” because the world population is 
expected to rise to about 4,000 million in the 
coming generation. 


The figures for the British Isles also give 
an increase of over five times in 300 years, 
and the estimated figure for 1975 is 65 million, 
for 2000 about 80 million. 


Yet the supply of land does not grow any 
more! In fact it is continually being eaten 
away by various causes such as the inroads of 
urban development—more houses, and fac- 
tories, better working conditions and recrea- 
tion facilities, and in spite of intensive 
agriculture and modern machinery the increase 
is insufficient. 


What does our land produce ? 


Using figures provided by the British 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Department 
of Agriculture of the USA, which are accepted 
by the National Farmers’ Union, we have the 
following tables. An average acre of land 
produces per annum one of the following 
items: 


on January 8. 


I AM in agreement with Patrick Figgis that 

Peace News should endeavour to give facts, 
so far as they can be ascertained, and comment 
on all sides of a case if possible, but I can see 
no reason on the other hand for taking the 
statements of the Observer to be the “ gospel” 
truth, nor their comments as completely un- 
biassed! 


But in the matter of “ soft-pedalling” the 
truth (on Remembrance Day), in order that the 
feelings of soldiers or of the bereaved should 
not be hurt, then I find myself in disagreement. 
If we are not to tell them that the causes for 
which they fought were (1) not truly presented 
to them, and (2) that war has not achieved 
them, what are we to say? That they fought 
(1) in a worthy cause, and (2) that they were 
successful in ending wars and saving the world 
from tyranny ? 


No doubt I shall be accused of over-simpli- 
fying, and I admit that it is, perhaps a failing 
on my part, but in teaching or attempting to 
impart knowledge to the ignorant, it is neces- 
sary, as it is with children, to simplify 
occasionally. 


I was not a pacifist in the first world war, but 
it was men like Sassoon and Lansbury who 
said forthrightly that my generation were being 
slaughtered in vain that shook me out of my 
romantic and false notions of the glory of 
sacrifice in war. In 1951 I wrote in Peace News 
on Remembrance Day: 

“They were slaughtered in their tens of thousands, 
those boys of the 1914 war . . . young, unknowing, 
vulnerable and defenceless against the immense power 
of the machine that claimed them as necessary cogs, 
as ammunition for the guns and targets for the enemy 

. It is time to put away the outward shows of 
sorrow and mourning, whose place is within the heart 
in any case, and turn instead to the struggle for the 
safety of a new gecncration, whose names will be better 
for ever unknown than engraved upon a War Memorial.’® 

I have no feeling that it would be right, or 
helpful to the bereaved to alter one word of 
that. 


And if we are asked to give consideration to 
the “soldier’s point of view,” it is, I think, 
pertinent to ask, “ What is the soldier’s point 
of view ? Is he typified by the man who keeps 
the scoreboard of ‘ kills’ in Kenya or Malaya ? 
Is he the young conscript who does not go to 
such places willingly to defend his own fireside, 
but with little or no knowledge of what it is 
about, or is he the future or present officer 
whose family has always had ‘someone in the 
army’?” 

I agree that in relating our pacifism to the 
affairs of today we should be scrupulously fair, 
but I cannot agree that such fairness can be 
achieved by wrapping up the truth in order 
that feelings should not be hurt. 

It ts my view that Patrick Figgis, for whom I have true 
affection and admiration, has over-simplified his own case 
and is, perhaps, almost hypercritical, but no doubt many 


of his words are salutary and we should be grateful that 
he has raised this important issue. 


May I say, finally, that these comments are purely 
Personal ones and are not written on behalf of the Peace 


Pledge Union. 
SYBIL MORRISON. 
17 St. Leonard's Terr., S.W.3. 


When discussion is sterile 


T SHOULD agree with Patrick Figgis’s con- 

tention that the PN presentation of cer- 
tain questions is rather one-sided. Nor does 
it seem consistent for a paper to combat 
nationalism and yet sympathise with the 
loudest manifestations of African nationalism. 
T should also agree that the subject of Remem- 
brance Day requires delicate handling. “I 
should not, however, advise PN to adapt itself 
to common-room mentality. 


It is significant that Mr. Figgis’s colleagues 
are prepared to go to the next war, if cailed 
upon ; without any questioning, it would seem. 
English schools always stand for a very fair 


discussion of every subject under the sun. This 
is a good educational exercise, but doesn’t get 
you anywhere. For that you want moral fer- 
your (not, of course, the moral.fervour which 
consists in punishing others). 


Anybody who has any moral sensitiveness 
must be disquicted at a war fought to disarm 
Germany for all time culminating in the arm- 
ing of Germany to fight our allies the 
Russians. Anyone so disquieted would not 
have failed to seek out and read the books 
which show up the origins of the Korean war. 
Anyone so instructed who is not turned to 
scepticism or goaded into resentment won’t be 
converted (with any conversion that matters) 
by PN putting on its best drawing-room man- 


ners. 
D. G. WILLIAMS. 
153 Finlay Road, 
Gloucester. 


Missed opportunities? 


AS a result of Patrick Figgis’s letter, a 
friend and I had some discussion on the 
usefulness of our paper. 


I am no journalist, but in my ignorance I 
wonder whether a regular weekly page or half- 
page on “ Why we are Pacifists”’ might not be 
very valuable. A selection of the writings of 
Aldous Huxley, Middleton Murry and Max 
Plowman which converted us “40 to 50’s” 
might be reprinted as well as new persuasive 
matter. 

A small incident emphasised this. Somewhat 
nervously I gave my mother a Peace Diary 
only to be confounded by her disappointment 
that it contained no statement of the reasons 
for our pacifist faith, Are we missing our 


opportunities ? 
JOAN F. LAYTON. 
120 Falloden Way, N.W.11. 


Risk of misunderstanding 


M4Y I endorse Patrick Figgis’s arguments 
though from another angle. 


I, too, am grateful for PN, for its integrity |’ 


and high standard of journalism; and I, too, 
am trying to spread it among non-pacifists. 
But I find, to my dismay, that to the un- 
initiated it looks like Communist propaganda. 


Now I would not of course prevent the 
Communists from propagating their ideas, but 
PN is not the right vehicle for them, and it 
should be careful not to be misunderstood. 
Many of our beliefs are shared by the Com- 
munists but we know ~where the similarity 
ends ; we know that our ideals are fundamen- 
tally as alien to Communism as to the poli- 
cies of Dr. Malan. Non-pacifists, however, do 
not know this and they do not learn it from 
a cursory glance at PN. They see first the 
headlines and usually no further, for the head- 
lines too often recall the Daily Worker. 


PN faces a hard task these days, when the 
Communists seem to have a monopoly on 
“peace.” But that makes it all the more im- 
rons for our paper to fly its true colours 

oldly. 


Before the war I used to sell PN often 
with misgivings, for then it looked like a 
Nazi paper. Now it is Communism. How 
easily we seem to identify ourselves with the 
“ 4 ” 

other side.” But the tendency must be 
fought, for it is neither true nor helpful to 
our cause. 

Even at the risk of its becoming monotonous, I should 
like the man in the street to see at first glance what we 
stand for. If he delves further he may learn our methods 
of trying to achieve our ideal and our reactions to Mau- 
Mau, Buganda, McCarthy, etc. If he is uninterested he has 
at least gleaned no false ideas and on consideration he 


may come back for more. 
MARY BURTT. 
102 Marine Avenue, 
Monkseaton. 


More letters on page five. 


eee a ST oes . 
In the Far East a million more 
mouths to feed each month. 


Animal Food ibs. 
Beef aan ace hes eae 168 
Mutton... ae ae to 228 
Pigmeat ... es vee re 300 
Poultry... wae ae eats 350 

(Average 250/300) 

Cereal and Vegetable Crops Ibs. 
Wheat, barley, etc. 2,000/2,500 
Beans, maize, etc. 3,000/4,000 


Potatoes Sad se ose 20,000 
Carrots and swedes, etc. aaa 25,000 
(Average 2,500/10,000) 


Thus the figure for cereals is over ten times 
that of animal food, and that for vegetables 
is about 100 times as large. In one case 
brought to my notice, over 70,000 lbs of 
vegetables was grown on one acre. 

In addition, the animals themselves consume 
a great deal of food. Thus the pig eats at 
least five times its own weight. 

Over half of this food for animals has to 
be imported and much of it from dollar 
countries. 5,122,000 tons were provided in 
1951—57 per cent. of which was imported 
(Hansard, December 4, 1951). 

Very many of these animals are unhealthy 
and are prone to tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth 
disease (of which there have been outbreaks 
of over 500 cases in the last six months— 
causing an average slaughter of about 120 
animals each), swine fever, fowl pest, etc. This 
has caused enormous losses. While in 
Australia, largely due to natural causes such 
as drought, it is estimated that over half a 
million cattle have recently had to be des- 
troyed. More than one million cattle have 
been exterminated in S. Rhodesia since 1924 
in Government attempts to eradicate the tsetse 
fly alone. 

Further, nine-tenths of all cases of food 
poisoning are traceable to meat in various 
forms. In addition all our “common land” 
is practically reserved for the grazing of cattle 
and sheep, and these out-of-date “rights” 
will not allow a single seed to be sown or a 
tree to be planted on an inch of it! 


This “common land” now produces only 
12lbs per acre per annum over the whole 
country and millions of acres are still pre- 
served for such purposes, 


Starvation or vegetarianism ? 

From a study of the above figures and allied 
information it will be readily seen that every- 
body who insists on eating meat is depriving 
hundreds of other people of their food sup- 
plies somewhere in the world! 


About half of the world's population 
already lives practically on a vegetarian diet 
and its advantages are unanswerable. 

The Committee on Nutrition of the British 
Medical Association in 1947 made a critical 
analysis of the evidence of man’s need for 
protein, which is relevant to any consideration 
of the relative merits, as follows: 

“Tt ‘is generally accepted that it is 
immaterial whether the essential protein 
units are derived from plant or animal 
food, provided that they supply an appro- 
priate mixture of the units in assimilable 
form. There is at the present time no con- 
vincing evidence that animal protien has an 
intrinsic value of its own.” (Italics ours) 
Sir James Scott Watson, Chief Scientific and 

Agricultural Adviser to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, made the following comments at 
Birmingham in December, 1952: 

“A change from meat eating to a vege- 
tarian-fish-and-milk diet is one way of keep- 
ing pace with the food needs of a growing 
world population. Another possibility would 
be a major change in food habits by people 
who now consume large quantities of meat. 
It has been calculated that, if we ourselves 


would be content with a vegetarian diet, - 


which would be nutritionally satisfactory, 
we could become nearly self-sufficient.” 


The cause of war 


During the first world war, Denmark could 
not import cattle food and so most of the 
animal stock were killed off, and Denmark as 
a country became practically vegetarian. At 
the end of the war the Danish Vital and 
Health Statistics reached a higher record than 
ever known before and amongst the best in 
Europe. 

Mankind can exist without meat—if we 
don’t. many millions are going to starve. The 
fundamental cause of war is fear of our next 
day’s supply of food. Nations go to war to 
secure their future food supplies. This ever 
growing fear may lead to a third world war. 
No impartial observer of world affairs could 
fail to realise that there must be deep funda- 
mental causes for such a’menace, and that 
while political and constitutional factors may 
minimize the disaster, and, of course, will be 
necessary in the application of the measures to 


% Continued on Page 5 
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AS a war correspon- 
dent for the BBC, 
the playwright Denis 
Johnston arrived in 
Cairo in 1942, when 
the Afrika Korps was 
driving everything 
before armoured 
might. 

In NINE RIVERS 
FROM JORDAN he tells 
how this seemingly 
irresistible course be- 
gan to be checked at 
Alamein. 

With a microphone 
as his dearest friend, 
Mr. Johnston travelled 
through many battle 
areas in North Africa 
and Western Europe, 
and finally into a 
crumbling Germany. 
Some may remember {| 
his BBC despatches. - 

There are a pubes 

raphic  descrip- 
hoe ee all the muddle and waste, but the 
judicious use of a sharp blue pencil would 
have resulted in a shapelier and more im- 
pressive book. Mr. Johnston lifts many 
corners of the canvas of total war, but 
seems somewhat shy of drawing any 
definite conclusions. 

In QUAKERS AND EpucaTION Mr. Camp- 
bell Stewart, who is Professor of Education 
at the University College of North Staf- 
fordshire, has written a scholarly work on 
Quaker education as seen historically in 
Friends’ schools in England. He begins 
his survey with the emergence of the 
Society of Friends in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and an outline of the spiritual atti- 
tude of one of the few Christian communi- 
tics for whom pacifism is an_ essential 
article of faith. 

Their educational principles are analysed 
--the author is not himself a Friend—and 
broken down into the various components: 
curriculum, school government, punish- 
ments, etc. The book has the thoroughness 
and attention to detail one might expect 
from a Doctorate thesis; it is, in fact, 
based on work done for the Ph.D. degree 
of London University. 

QUAKERS AND EDUCATION will doubtless 
prove valuable to educationalists generally 
and, of course, to Friends and others in- 
terested in Quaker methods, which have 
so frequently been in advance of normal 
educational practice. 

The author of Let THERE BE BREAD is 
an American specialist in those aspects of 
scientific research that directly contribute 
to human wellbeing. Here he deals with 
the overriding problem of the not-so-distant 
future: how is the steadily increasing 
world population to be fed adequately? 
Must famine and disease regulate popula- 


its 


Many voices have been raised to argue 
that the earth’s resources, however scien- 


As this is a free scrvice, we reserve the 
right to select for publication notices sent in. 
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Talking of books... 


By Robert Greacen 
Nine Rivers From Jordan, by Denis Johnston. Derek Verschoyle, 21s. 
Quakers and Education, by W. A. Campbell Stewart. Epworth Press, 30s. 
Let There Be Bread, by Robert Brittain. Spalding and Levy, 12s. 6d. 
Far Eastern Agent, by Donald Moore. Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. 


The fight against hunger can be won 


LONDON, 
Inn Fields. Open-air meeting. 


PUyryeeynaney 


HAN NNT eS 


v tifically managed, 
simply will not sup- 
port the ever-increas- 
ing numbers of human 
beings (every year at 
present sees an ap- 
proximate population 
increase of some 20 
million). Mr. Brittain 
will have none of it; 
he believes that the 
fight against hunger 
can and must be won. 

“ Man's creative 
genius,” he writes, “ is 
in truth more vigorous 
than his demon of 
destructiveness.” 

Here he tells, in 
language that is not 
too technical, how the 
food resources of the 
world can be increased, 
and protected against 
wastage and crop dis- 
ease. 

In his foreword 
Lord Boyd Orr asks whether the earth can 
support the estimated future total of 4,000 
million, and then remarks: This brilliantly 
written book will convince the unbiassed 
reader that it can be done. 


An average of 18,000 books a year are = 
being turned out by British publishers. 
Allowing for the sheer trash at one end 
and highly specialised works at the other, 
how few of the remaining thousands of 
so-called ‘‘ readable” volumes are worth 
glancing at, let alone reading or buying! 

But now and then a book appears that 
warms even the allegedly frigid heart of 
a reviewer. Far EASTERN AGENT came 
through to me; and I hope the same will 
be true for my fellow-reviewers. For this = 
sensible and vivid account by Mr.Moore = 
(a young writer’s first book) deserves as = 
large a public as can be found for it. It = 
is obvious that Mr. Moore has very few = 
illusions about the nature of modern war = 
and its consequences. 


In Malaya, Siam and Japan, Donald 
Moore, an ex-Navy Englishman, whose = 
home has been in Singapore for the past = 
few years, talked with men and women of 
all classes and nationalities, European and 
coloured. He tells us what representative = 
people of the Far East are saying and 
thinking—not always, of course, the same 
thing! But Mr. Moore is not the man to 
be deceived by appearances. 


His sympathy for the idea of self-govern- 
ment, for instance, does not blind him to 
the political deficiencies of the Indonesians 
who are painfully and slowly learning to 
govern themselves. Naturally, they have a 
long way to go before they come near the 
solid efficiency and in the case of public 
oflicials, even personal integrity of their 
former Dutch masters. 

As I say, if you want to get a first-hand 
insight into the Orient and its peoples, 
Fak EASTERN AGENT is your book. 


ENA 
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Lincoln’s 
Sybil Morrison 
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Letters to 


Too hard on Russia... 


T HAVE been a subscriber to your journal 
for several years and have so far thought 
you were performing a useful work and could 
be trusted to continue doing so. My faith 
has been very seriously disturbed by your 
remarks on the Soviet trials (Behind The 
News, “ More Confessions,” January 1), that 
“the party of Dimitrov would not dare to 
permit an accused the freedom to speak out 
that Dimitrov had under Hitler . . . totali- 
tarianism was in its infancy then... etc.” 


The attack on the Soviet Union is itself a 
new record in anti-Soviet venom and about as 
complete a justification of the Cold War as 
it is possible to conceive. Not even Mr. Dulles 
or Syngman Rhee has yet ventured to exhibit 
the Soviet Union as something far below 
Hitler Germany. 


Do you believe that the numerous respon- 
sible journalists from non-Communist coun- 
tries who at various of the Soviet trials testi- 
fied to the fairness of the proceedings and 
the genuineness of the confessions were all 
“liars”? Why should the fact that the 
Russians admitted that one group of confes- 
sions were wrongly obtained (not a unique 
event in this country either) be proof that all 
the trials were bogus? Why not, at least 
equally, the opposite conclusion? 


But the immediate point is your admiration 
of Hitler: your attribution to him of a 
deliberate intention to give Dimitrov “ free- 
dom to speak out.” How angry he would have 
been at your compliments! The rest of the 
world has long since recognised that the 


WHO SHALL 
STARVE? 


@ From page four 


secure world peace, these alone will never be 
sufficient to establish peace on a firm and sure 
basis for all mankind for all time and under 
all circumstances. 


It is the western countries that are both the 
largest meat-eaters in the world and have 
suffered most from war. Nor will this warfare 
cease until man stops this ruthless war upon 
his younger brothers, the animals, in the many 
acts of cruelty, barbarism, and exploitation 
which find expression in vivisection, in hunt- 
ing, in the wearing of furs, and, most terrible 
a all in the eating of their flesh for human 
ood, 


Our responsibility 

Before we condemn others for the menace 
of war, let us see that our hands are clean 
from the wholesale and unnecessary murder of 
highly sentient creatures. The institution of 
peace depends upon the protection of the weak 


by the strong, and is best carried out by 
example rather than by precept. 


As Dean Inge says: 


“The great discovery of the nineteenth 
century that we are of one blood with lower 
animals, has created new ethical obligations 
which have not yet penetrated the public 
conscience.” 


Let us, therefore, help to abolish all need- 
less cruelty and usher in a new civilization 
based on kindness, sympathy and understand- 
ing where Peace shall reign supreme. 
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the Editor 


Reichstag fire trial was one of Hitler’s not un- 
numerous miscalculations. It has remained for 
Peace News to discover and publish this 
posthumous vindication. 

J. 8S. DEAN. 


109 Turney Rd., S.E.21. 


We neither said nor implied that the Soviet 
Union is “something far below Hitler 
Germany.” Nor did we say that Hitler had a 
deliberate intention to give Dimitrov “ free- 
dom to speak out.’ All we contended was that 
Dimitrov under the Hitler regime was able 
to exercise greater freedom in the conduct of 
his defence in court than were any of his old 
Communist colleagues who were tried in the 
Russian Courts. That is obviously true. 

—Editor. 


. . and on the USA 


FRRECENTLY there came into my hands a 

sample copy of Peace News... I ama 
Quaker, much of my life devoted to peace 
efforts in later years through AFSC. 


Imagine my_ surprise on reading in 
November 6, 1953 issue: ‘‘ MIS, FBI, NK VD, 
KPR: They all mean the same thing, terror 
by stealth.” 


Every well-informed person should know the 
FBI is the counterpart of Scotland Yard. I 
doubt if any Englishman would want to 
classify Scotland Yard with NK VD. 


It seems to me that all persons trying to 
promote peace and goodwill have a double 
responsibility for responsible speech. 

EVELYN H. HAWORTH. 

Guilford College, 

N. Carolina, USA. 


(No doubt “* FBI" is a too comprehensive designation 
to indicate the activities we had in mind, just as would be 
Scotland Yard. The Special Branch, which is linked with 
MIS, to which we referred, however, is a department of 
Scotland Yard, and doubtless its US counterpart is a 
aepartment of the FBI,—Ed.) 


“They are very helpful for our little 
meeting,” writes a subscriber to the 


PEACE 


NEWS 


Literature 
Mailing Scheme 


In a complex and confusing world, those 
concerned with peace need to speak with 
assurance on current issues. Peace News 
provides a valuable introduction, but 
detailed knowledge can be gained from 
the factual pamphlets distributed bi- 
monthly through our LITERATURE 
MAILING SCHEME 


1954 SUBSCRIPTION IOS now bUE (U.S. $1.50) 


Literature supplied Includes all issues of the WAR 
RESISTER, ONE WORLD (the National Peace Council's 
magazine), all PEACE NEWS PAMPHLETS, Peace 
Pledge Union LEAFLETS, selected publications from 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, National Peace 
Council, Union of Democratic Control, Wilfred 
Wellock and numerous other sources. 


Peace News, 3, Blackstock Road, N.4 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP gives prompt 
Postal service for all your book requirements, 
Entire profits go to Peace News, Enquiries 
welcome, please send s.a.c. for latest list. 
Housmans Bookshop (Peace News Lid), 3 


ness. Most 
le. Capital 


We nevertheless desire to make it as complete 
a service as we reasonably can, and therefore 
urge organisers of events to: 

1. Send notices to arrive not later 
than Monday morning. 


2. Include: Date, TOWN, Time, 
Place (hall, street) ; nature of event ; 
speakers, organisers (and secretary's 
address)—preferably in that order and 
style. 

ABBREVIATIONS: Anglican Pacifist Fel- 
lowship, APF; Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
FoR; Methodist Peace Fellowship, MPF ; 
National Peace Council, NPC; Peace with 
China Council, PWC; Peace Pledge Union, 
PPU ; Society of Friends, SoF. 


Friday, January 22 


EALING : 8.15 p.m.; 13 Florence Rd., W.5. 
Discussion : ‘‘ The Orchard Lea Papers.’' PPU. 


Sunday, January 24 
LONDON, W.C.2: 8 p.m.; Kingsway Hall. 
MPF Forum. Clifford Macquire, ** Christ and 
War." MPF, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS: 12 noon; 28 BEast- 
cliffe Rd. Annual meeting of South-East Area 
Peace Pledge Union. 


Tuesday, January 26 

PETTS WOOD: 7.45 p.m.; Daylight Inn. 
Stuart Morris, ‘‘ Ellis Island and Beyond.” 
Petts Wood Peace Group. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m.; Dick Shep- 
pard Ho., 6 Endsleigh St. London Area 
Committce Mecting. AGM _ Business. All 
members invited. PPU. 

MANCHESTER: 1-2 p.m.; Deansgate Bliwz 
Site. Christian pacifist open-air meeting. Local 
Methodist ministers and others, MPF, 


Wednesday, January 27 


CAMBRIDGE: PPU meeting. Stuart 
Morris, *‘ American experiences.’’ P 
LONDON, N.W.1: 6.30 p.m. (Buffet tea 


5.30) ; Friends’ Ho,, Euston Rd. Public lecture. 
Rev. Francis Nobie, MA, “ Peace in our 
time ?’* MPF. 


Thursday, January 28 

HAMPSTEAD: 8 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
120 Heath St. Hugh Brock, Peace News, 
‘ Pacifism in 1954." PPy, 

LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m.; Friends’ 
Ho., Bush Rd. Group Discussion. PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.1yy 1.15-1.45 p.m.; Church 
of St. George the Martyr~Queen Sq. Weekly 
Junch-hour Service of Intercession for World 
Peace. Conducted by clergy and laymen of 
different denominations, 


Mtg. 


and Robert Horniman. PPU. 


Friday, January 29 

DERBY: 7.30 p.m.; Temperance Ho., 110 
Osmaston Rd. Inaugural meeting, ‘‘ Derby 
Crusade for Peace.” Speaker, Sybil Morrison. 
Great works to be done in Derby for Peace. 
Please give vour support. PPU. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 7.30 p.m.; Bruns- 
wick Hall, off Northland St. ‘* Brains Trust on 
Kenya." Joseph Murumbi, E. Short, MP, and 
a Conservative, Tyneside Africa Council. 


Saturday, January 30 
ELTHAM: 7.30 p.m.; Room 1, Progress 
Hall, Admiral Seymour Rd. Discussion, PPU. 
LEYTONSTONE: 7 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
Bush Rd. Film Show, ‘* Children on Trial” 
and supporting programme. Refreshments. 
Admission free. PPU, 


Monday, February 1 
LONDON, N.W.71 8 p.m.; Public meeting. 
Mill Hill Methodist Church, Goodwyn Ave. 
Speaker, Hugh Faulkner, FoR. 
Tuesday, February 2 
LONDON, N.2: 8 p.m.; 1§ Lynmouth Rd. 
Tom Wardle, ‘‘ The Politics of Peace." PPU. 


Thursday, February 4 


LEEDS: 1 p.m.; Leeds University Peace 
Society. Stuart Morris, ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Pacifism.” 

OXFORD: 7.30 p.m.; 42 Ramsay Rd., 


Heddington. ‘‘ Challenge of the Hour." PPU. 


Friday, February 5 
BIRMINGHAM : 7 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
Bull St. Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson, MP, ‘* The 
Great Delusion."’ Birmingham Peace Council. 


Saturday, February 6 
UXBRIDGE: 7.30 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
Belmont Rd. ‘* Why won't they fire?” 
Uxbridge CO Fellowship. 


Sunday, February 7 
LONDON, W.11: 3.30 p.m.; Studio, 29 
Addison Ave. (nr, Holland Pk. Stn.) N. J. 
Teape. ‘‘ Escapist or Creative Religion?” 
Religion Commission PPU. 


Monday, February 8 
SHAFTESBURY : 7.30 p.m.; Public Meeting. 
Friends’ Mtg. Ho., Gold Hill. John Hoyland, 
“Work for Peace.”” FoR. 


Tuesday, February 9 
BATTERSEA : 8 p.m.; St. Barnabas Church, 
Clapham Common. Stuart Morris, “ Ellis 
Island and Beyond.” PPU. 


Saturday, February 13 
GLASGOW: 3 p.m.; Community House, 
214 Clyde St., C.1. Annual General Meeting 
of Church of Scotland Peace Society and 
Fellowship of Reconciliation (Glasgow 
branches). 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday morning 
before publication 


DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS are 
required by the Thursday eight daya prior to 
publication. 


MEETINGS 


AFRO-WEST INDIAN S & C Socety. 245 
arrow Rd., W.2. Sunday, January 24, 7 p.m. 
Lecture: ‘ The Kenya Problem.'’ Speakers: 
Mr. Murumbi and Conservative Representative. 


HIGH WYCOMBE Town Hall. 
Canterbury and Mrs, Pritt on Peace. 
27, 7.45 p.m, Bucks Peace Council. 


INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath. 
Tuesday. 7.30 p.m. 
Scientifie Institute. 18 
All welcome. 


KING'S WEIGH Honse Charch, Dake St, 
or, Bond St, Tube. Sunday at 7 p.m. The 
Gospel of Peace. Rev. Claud M. Coltmas, 
MA, B.LRt 


Dean of 
January 


Every 
Royal Literary and 
Queen Square, Bath. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED AND 
OFFERED 


CAN SOMEONE OFFER young man 
sleeping accommodation occasionally ? London 
or near. Shakedown acceptable. Box No. 528. 


FRANCE from £15 10s. Yugoslavia £31 for 
two weeks inc. Israel] 23 days £75. For full 
programme send s.a.e. Holiday Friendship Ser- 
vice, 5 Goodwins Ct., W.C.2. 


FRESHWATER BAY, IoW. Dimbola. 1954 
Brochure ready. Special terms January/May. 
S. Stoner, Esq., Dimbola, Freshwater Bay. 


GIPSY CARAVAN to let holidays. Private 
site Hampshire. Sea. Baylis, 1 Church Rd., 
Richmond. 


HOLIDAY FRIENDSHIP SERVICE pro- 
gramme includes Bulgaria, Russian Zone 
Austria, Isracl and most countries Europe. 
Send s.a.c. 5 Goodwin's Ct., London, W.C.2. 


HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and folly 
good food to visitors and permanent guests. 
CANonbury 1340. I. and H. Shayler, 27 
Hamilton Park, N.S. 


AGM DELEGATE recommends Shayler for 
board or bed and breakfast. 


SEA PALLING, NORFOLK. Quiet village 
near Broads. Glorious sands. Carefree holi- 
days, comfort, good food (Vegn. optional). 
Woodbine Guest House. Phone Hickling 236. 


28-38, interested in country life, smaliholding, 
Politics, people. Box No, 526, 


CHRISTIANITY, or mere churchianity. 
Must one distinguish clearly between them ? 
And how? For free, friendly, private talk, 
try CUNDY, WEL 6036. 


ELUAH COMING before Christ. World's 
only hope for peace. Wonderful book free. 


Megiddo Mission, Dept. 7, Rochester, NY, 
USA 
INTRODUCTIONS arranged privately. 


Clients everywhere. Details free: Mary Blair 
(Room 59), 147 Holborn, London, B.C.1. 


W. A. and A. F. COPPIN. Insurance and 
Mortgage brokers, specialists in Life Assurance, 
4 Warwick Drive, Rochford, Essex. Phone 
Rochford 56270. 


WAR RESISTERS' International welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps and undamaged air 
mail covers. Please send to WRI, Lansbury 
House, 88 Park Ave., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 


LITERATURE 


COME TO FREEDOM BOOKSHOP, 27 Red 
Lion St., W.C.1, for ‘* Freedom," the Anar- 
chist weekly, Peace News, etc. Anarchist books 
and pamphlets and good selection of second- 
hand books. Post orders given immediate 
auention. Send for book lists and specimen 


copy “* Freedom." 
PEACE 


Tel. STA 2262. 


QUAKERISM. Information and iferature 
respecting the Faith and Practice of the Reli- 
gious’ Society of Friends, free on application 
to the Friends' Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Ruston Rd., London. 


—— 
SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


4 Fis eos duplicating/typing. Mabel 
yles reta Service, 395 Ho * 
N.19. ARC 1765, Bxt. 1. A 


ee a 
SITUATIONS VACANT 


VOLUNTARY TYPIST needed to help with 
Peace News Editorial and Public Relations 
work one afternoon or more per week, Alter- 
natively evening work would be of assistance, 
Expenses paid. Apply to Box No, 525, 


WARDEN REQUIRED, The Mount Confer- 
ence Centre, Haverhill, in Suffolk. Applica- 
Uions are invited to arrive not later than 
Wednesday, February 10, the General Secre- 
tary, The Fellowship of Reconciliation, 29 Gt, 
James St., London, W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 
_ ECONOMY LABBLS 5%” x 4}” publicising 
reace News; excellent envelope savers, 
Is. 9d. 100; 168. 1,000, post free. Sample 


on request. Peace News Lid., 3 
Road, London, N.4. 7 ies 


NEWS 


by POST or from a NEWSAGENT 


Postal Subscription Rates 


Great Britain and Abroad (Sea Mail) : 
Twelve wks. 5s; 24 wks. 10a; One yr. 21s. 


AIR MAIL SUBSCRIPTION BATES 


India, Africa, Near East: 
Twelve wks, 88.; 24 wks. 168; One yr. 348. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East 1 
Twelve wks. 9s.; 24 wks. 188; One yr. 38s. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR NEW 
READERS: 


Home or Abroad : 2s. 6d. for nine weeks 


AIR EXPRESS EDITION 
to US and all parts of America, from Peace 
News US Sales Office, c/o American Friends 
Service Committee, 130 Brattle St., Cambridge 
38, Mass. (mailed on publication day) 
year, $2 six months. 
New readers: 3 months wial, $1. 


PLEASE HAND THIS 
TO YOUR NEWSAGENT 


Please deliver PEACE NEWS 
to me weekly 


ITO | Miaittsscssccouscsaceessstetaovessseticcces 


CNewsagent's 


oceaes 


Note to Newsagent—PEACE NEWS ts 
published weekly as a national newspaper at 
the retail price of 4d. It fs obtalnable by 
your wholesaler at the usual rates from the 
Publishers, at 3 Blackstock Btd., Lendoa, N.4. 


EMRYS HUGHES, MP 


General Gruenther and the 


Four Power 


CAN WE NEGOTIATE FROM STRENGTH NOW?: 


HEN the rearmament programme was embarked upon by the Labour Govern- 
ment one of the main reasons advanced for it by Mr. Shinwell and others was 
that there were 175 Russian divisions in Eastern Europe. 


And, so we were told, we had to build up 
our defences in western Europe so that we 
should be in a position to negotiate from 
strength. 


That was nearly four years ago and, 
having spent an enormous sum of money on 
armaments, probably the wrong kind of 
armaments which are now obsolete, we ought 
to be looking at what has been gained. 


1 know of course what the answer of the 
supporters of rearmament will be. 


They will say that Russia is more reasonable 
today and has abandoned aggressive policies 
and intentions in the West because of the 
growing strength of the Western forces in 
Europe. 


The other side’s divisions 


Now I am not going to deny that Russian 
policy looks more conciliatory today than it 
did four years ago. Any responsible Russian 
knows quite well that war would bring 
disaster to the USSR, and it is that knowledge, 
becoming everyday more apparent, which is 
the keynote of Russian policy, and is behind 
the attempts, which I believe are genuine, to 
achieve peace with the West. 


But I doubt whether this fear of war is 
due to anything that has been done in Western 
Europe, so much as the dread of the destruc- 
tive power of the atomic and hydrogen bombs. 


For, as far as relative strength of man 
power in Europe is concerned, it does not 
seem that we are in a better position today 
than we were four years ago. 


I pointed out in the debate at the time that 
Russia and her allies in Eastern Europe would 
meet any attempt to increase the number of 
divisions in the West by an increase in their 
divisions, so that by 1954 we would be very 
much as we were before. 


Gruenther’s admission 


That seems to be precisely what has hap- 
pened. According to General Gruenther, the 
supreme commander in the West, reported in 
the New York Herald Tribune for January 12, 
there is now anxiety because the number of 
divisions available to Russia continues to 
grow. 


“He saw the future clouded by the fact 
‘that 70 satellite divisions which are now 
relatively ineffective are now just coming 
coming into effectiveness,’ by the fact ‘that 
we have reached the stage in NATO when 
our active ground forces, generally speaking, 
will not be increased except with the addi- 
tion of German forces.’”’ 


Now the number of divisions that will be 
added to Western strength in the event of 
German rearmament has always been said 
to be twelve. 


So that even if the 12 German divisions 
are available we are still well behind in the 
race for more divisions. 


One has to remember that if Germany does 
tearm, the psychological effect of this on 
Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia and all the 
other countries that fear the Germans will be 
immense and that this will result in still more 
divisions being raised by Germany’s Eastern 
neighbours. 


_ Then there is the other factor that America 
intends withdrawing ground forces from 
Europe, 
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For your holiday this year see tha enlarged 


THE HOLIDAY PLANNERS ISSUE 


OF PEACE NEWS 


to be published 
next week 


PEACE NEWS HOLIDAY BUREAU. 
3, Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 


For all American readers 


PEACE NEWS UJ. §. SALES OFFICE 


c/o American Friends Service Committee 
130, Brattle St., Cambridge 38., Mass 
* 


AIR EXPRESS EDITION 


Ten cents: Every Friday 


Post free rates for single copies: 
6 months $3 One year $4 
Three months trial for $! 


Quantity rate (under single cover) 
Twalve coples for 75 cents (post free) 


* 


Promotion matefial and sample copies 
free on request. 
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Conference 


General Gruenther went on to say: 


“If German forces are not added to 
NATO then it is going to put us in great 
pain on this extremely critical front.” 


And if they are added I can hardly think 
that General Gruenther’s pain is going to 
diminish. For the 12 new German divisions 
will then be matched by about 15 more from 
the Eastern side. 


No evidence of Russian threat 


In 1954 General Gruenther still says “we 
have certainly forces to render the greatest 
damage and to render any attack on the 
central area extremely costly but not enough 
to meet an overwhelming attack.” 


There has never been any real evidence 
that the Russians ever contemplated “the 
overwhelming attack on the West” that has 
been the reason for NATO rearmament. 


If Russia had these intentions, why didn’t 
they march when they had such numerical 
superiority in Europe? 

It is quite clear from General Gruenther’s 
statement that the American military men for 
whom he speaks are doing everything they 
can to get 12 divisions from West Germany. _ 

They will do their best to see to it that the 

Berlin conference will break down. 

But if the Berlin Conference does break 
down because the West refuses to reconsider 
NATO, what then? 


General Gruenther’s headache remains. 


Atom bomb not the answer 


There is no way out by piling up more 
military strength in the West. 


The only way is by negotiation and agree- 
ment to reduce arms and armies now. The 
Russian possession of the atom bomb and the 
H-bomb means that an atom bomb attack on 
ahs USSR would bring frightful attacks on the 

est. 


About the air, General Gruenther said: 


“In the air picture the big point is that 
they do not have the bases to achieve 
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decisive results. 


“IT know it is not much consolation to the 
citizens of Amsterdam or Brussels to know 
that the Soviet Union cannot bomb the 
United States effectively, but it nevertheless 
is one of the problems which the Kremlin 
faces in deciding whether to go to war.” 


Well, for our part we should be sharing 
the anxieties of Amsterdam and Brussels. 


It certainly is not very comforting for us 
in London to know that the Russians won't be 
apes to bomb American bases in the Middle 

est. 


Pacific defence 


MR. DULLES in urging the Senate to ratify 
+YE the US-South Korean mutual defence 
treaty, described it as a clear warning to the 
Communists that America would not ignore a 
renewal of aggression against the Republic of 
Korea and as a significant step in the develop- 
ment of a Pacific security system. 

One of the most important clauses gives the 
USA the right to maintain armed forces in 
South Korea indefinitely. 

When asked whether he knew of any 
favourable prospect of ever achieving a free 
and unified Korea through peaceful means, 
Foster Dulles replied that while he would not 
say it would never be possible, it would be 
difficult. Not the least of the difficulties is the 
American insistence on regarding South Korea 
as within the orbit of their defence plans and 
‘on maintaining American forces there. 

The parallel between Korea and Germany is 
obvious. 

How can there be peaceful reunion in either 
case if East and West regard virtual control 
of part of the countries as essential to their 
own security? 

The fundamental interests of the German 

ople and the Koreans ,as well as of peace 
itself, must be paramount; in both cases the 
peaceful solution lies along the lines of a 
disarmed neutrality and independence of either 
power bloc. 


A censor and morality 


oe TF there is anyone in the United States who 

does not know what the term immoral 
means I would be surprised,” said Mr. Brind, 
of the New York Board of Censors, before the 
Supreme Court, which has heard an appeal 
against the banning of the French film “La 
Ronde.” 

Pressed by the Court to say what it does 
mean Mr. Brind said that he thought that the 
people as a whole knew that the word 
generally meant sexual immorality. 

“La Ronde” has been shown in a number 
of cinemas in Britain. It is based on the 
play “Reigen,” written by the famous 
Austrian playwright Arthur Schnitzler seme 
forty years ago. The play was very witty and 
very cynical and so is the film, although in 
the latter the sparkle of wit is sometimes in 
danage of being subdued by the glamour of the 

esh. 

This type of production tends to be non- 
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SYBIL MORRISON 


TOTAL DECEPTION 


This year falls the centenary of the Crimean War, famous not less for the 
sufferings of the sick and wounded ... than for the names of Balaclava, Inkerman 


or Sevastopol... 
disease cou'd be banished from the field .. 


in the Boer War there was still a long way to go before epidemic 
. By the Second World War... disease 


as a concomitant of war was greatly mitigated. The “ Blighty” wound of the first 
World War was unknown to the second .. . quick restoration to full health and duty 
was the destiny of the average casualty ...1f war is now total, so is the care bestowed 
on those who suffer by it, and the wounded of the Crimea might well have prayed to 


have been born a century later. 


[7 frequently occurs to me when I read 

newspapers of any kind, even those 
considered to be the most reputable, that 
on the whole, readers seem to be regarded 
as semi-moronic ! 


No doubt, owing to the opportunity for 
education, all young people today know, not 
only for what reason Britain went to war on 
the Russian shores of the Black Sea, but also 
what happencd in that miserable, long drawn- 
out ghastly siege, in which the wounded died, 
not of their wounds but of neglect and disease. 


The romantic story of Florence Nightin- 
gale’s gallant attack upon filth and squalor and 
epidemics has overlaid, and long outlived, the 
tale of horror and futility that was the 
Crimean War. 


But, when it comes to boasting of our 
prowess in learning how to restore men 
wounded and ill, as rapidly as possible, to the 
“firing line”; when it is possible for a 
reputable national newspaper to forthrightly 
declaim in its leader columns, that “ total” 
care is bestowed upon those who suffer in war, 
and that the Crimean wounded would gladly 
have exchanged their lot for those of the 
victims of total war, it is time to ask our- 
selves what kind of mentality it is that is 
employed to write such puerile and perilous 
nonsense. 

* 


No doubt in the last war wounded men were 
“patched up” to go back to fight as soon 
as possible; no doubt inoculation and disin- 
fectants kept at bay pestilence and disease, 
but what was the total care of children sent 
to Bexhill and Brighton and South Wales, only 
to be caught without shelter in bombing 
raids? What of the total care of Londoners 
who were at first denied shelter in the under- 
ground stations with no alternative deep 
shelters provided? So total was the care of the 
Government that private funds had to be 
raised to assist the “bombed out,” as those, 
who had suffered the total loss of their posses- 
sions, were impersonally labelled. 


And can it really be believed that the 


‘“STHANKS EVERYONE ” 


To the Editor 
AS one of the conscientious objectors who 
~* spent Christmas in prison, may I say how 
much the cards sent by Peace News readers 
were appreciated. 

From Germany, the USA and many dif- 
ferent places they came and_ considerably 
lightened a gloomy Christmas. They are too 
numerous to reply to individually, so ‘“ thanks 


everyone.” 
ERIC M. BLAKELEY. 
19 Primrose, Ave., 
Harnworth, Lancs, 


@ From page two 


moral rather than immoral; it places its 
subject matter out of this world in a sphere 
where human relationships are essentially 
trivial and carry with them little in the way 
of consequences. The Strauss operetta, “ Die 
Fledermaus,” which has probably been played 
hundreds of times throughout the United 
States, is of the same non-moral character as 
“La Ronde” which has been banned in most 
of the American cities. 


We are not so much concerned with the 
question of the treatment of “La Ronde” in 
relation to the problem of liberty of expres- 
sion as with the horrifying signficance of the 
view pronounced by somebody who is in the 
key position of Mr. Brind in regard to matters 
of opinion. 

This attitude as to what is to come under 

review when considering matters of morality 
provides some explanation of the debasing 
character of a very high proportion of the 
films that come to us from the USA, with their 
unhealthy emphasis on violence and cruelty. 
We should make it clear that we are not 
urging that a censorship should be brought to 
bear on such films ; only that those responsible 
for their production should not take the same 
view as the Board of Censors that films of 
violence and cruelty are devoid of moral 
significance. 
_ We learn that the American Army Film 
showing Communist atrocities in Korea has 
been withdrawn. This, however, has nothing 
to do with the consideration whether exhibit- 
ing it is morally desirable ; only that the State 
Department thought it inopportune to show it 
on the eve of the Berlin Conference. 


Tailpiece 


fPHERE is a legal case pending which will 
decide whether the Statue of Liberty in 
New York harbour, which stands on Bedlow’s 
Island, is in the State of New York or in New 
Jersey. : 
The question what it is doing there will 
not, of course, arise. 


Italian conference on non-violence 


The Italian Centre of International Co- 
ordination for Non-violence is to organise two 
conferences on Gandhi’s methods. They will 
take place at Perugia (birthplace of St. Francis 
of Assisi) from April 16-18 and August 29-30, 
Further particulars may be obtained from Aldo 
Capitini, Palazzo Comunale, Perugia, Italy. 


—Daily Telegraph, January 14, 1954. 


wounded in the Crimea, whatever their suffer- 


ing, would have preferred to be burned alive 
with napalm, buried alive under collapsed 
buildings, drowned in so-called “shelters,” 
infected, not with typhus and enteric and 
cholera, from which it may be possible to 
recover, but with gamma rays which rot the 
marrow of people who survive an atomic 
explosion, so that they gradually die in dread- 
ful agony? 

Such comparisons would be comical and 
funny, if they were not so tragic and 
dangerous. War is certainly “total” today, 
but no Government, however willing, can pos- 
sibly give “total” care to the victims of total 
war, for the simple reason that atomic war, 
means total destruction, and all the panaceas 
of Civil Defence, Home Guards, Red Cross 
nursing, volunteer fire-fighters and police, 
are not in fact synonymous with total care, but 
on the contrary with total deception. 


The majority of people, who are not, of 
course, convinced pacifists, don’t want war 
because they fear it, and because they hate 
its privations and its horrors, but they believe 
it may be right to fight a “ defensive ” war. 


They are, therefore, the more easily per- 
suaded by the kind of propaganda that tells 
them how much better off they will be in the 
next war than were their ancestors in Crimea, 
and willingly allow themselves to be assured 
that the Government wil give them “total 
care.” 

* 


The very fact that the public mind must be 
constantly wrought upon to believe these 
blatant lies, is a cendemnation of war as 
great as any of its horrors. 


If Press and Statesmen alike had the courage 
to tell the truth there can be no doubt that 
people all over the world, with the blinkers 
off at last, would draw back from this ultimate 
crime against humanity, and the human race 
would at length be free from its menacing 
shadow. 


THE 1954 F.o.R. 
SUMMER 
CONFERENCE 


will be held at 
DARLEY DALE, nr. MATLOCK 


3ist JULY to 7th AUGUST 


Chairman 


JOHN FERGUSON, M.A. B.D. 


Hovtess 
ELNORA FERGUSON 


Speakers include 


The Rev. Dr. R. TUDUR JONES, B.A., B.D. 


of Bala-Bangor Colleze 


The Rey. Dr. J. de GRAAF 
of Holland 


DENIS HAYES, LI.B. 


of Great Britain 


The Rev. ALAN KNOTT, B.Sc. 


recently returned from South Africa 


ELISABETH MONASTIER 


of Switzerland 


Brochure giving full particulars from 


29 GREAT JAMES ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


TRIBUNE 


Socialist—Independent—Fearless 


The new weekly, Fourpenny, Tribune 
brings you open discussion of the 
issues facing the Labour Movement, 
factual accounts of the impact of a 
Tory Government on ordinary people 
and the real facts about what is hap- 
pening abroad. The Editorial Board 
are Jennie Lee, Michael Foot, Ian 
Mikardo and J. P. W. Mallalieu. Help 
to keep this independent socialist 
newspaper going, by ordering now. 


Special Subscriptions for New Readers— 

2s 6d. for nine issues posted directly to you. 

Send cash with order to Tribune, 222 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 
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P.P.U. Group Secretaries 
should order now their copy of the 


1954 PEACE YEAR BOOK 


3 A guide to U.N. and international organisa- 
= tions, the British and foreign peace move- 
: ments, publications on world affairs, etc. 


Is (postage 144.) 
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